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THE LIFE OF LINCOLN 



There follow stenographic reports of the four exercises given 
in honor of Lincoln's birthday in the last four years. The com- 
position and presentation represent the outcome of six weeks' 
work on the life of Lincoln, from January 1 to February 12 each 
year. I believe that any teacher, reading these exercises, can 
see that the children wrote with genuine feeling from a relatively 
large fund of information, such as can be gained by concentra- 
tion upon one subject in all its phases for a considerable period. 
Their study was partly actuated by the knowledge that th< 
school looked to them for the observance of Lincoln's birthday, 
one of the three important patriotic exercises of the year. Six 
weeks is of course a very short time for so grave an undertaking 
but it is long enough — when history, literature, reading, com- 
position, drawing, are all directed toward the one end — for every 
pupil to build up a picture of what American democracy meant 
on the western frontier, and a fair conception of how the evil 
of slavery grew until civil war seemed the only solution. It is 
long enough to enable the pupils, at the end, when they come to 
plan their exercise, to write genuinely from loving admiration 
of Lincoln, based on some knowledge, to write with relative 
power because their feeling is strong, and to write simply because 
they have studied and admired simplicity. It is long enough 
for the spontaneous growth of moral judgments from the con- 
templation of moral genius such as Lincoln's, lighted as it is by 
modesty and humor. The pupils compare him irresistibly with 
his cabinet, his generals, his fellow frontiersmen, his father, with 
Douglas, with Everett, with the leaders of our own great time. 

The flexibility of curriculum, discussed elsewhere in this 
volume, permits the teacher to take from environment and cur- 
rent events the material in which her pupils have a special inter- 
est, an interest which gives them a leverage for intensive work. 
It permits her also, as I intimated above, to use every period of 
every day, if necessary, to intensify the meaning of the subject, 
through literature, oral expression, written composition, drawing, 
history, geography — in short, through every form of expression 
and every avenue of impression. Correlative to this flexible 
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curriculum in aiding a teacher to do her best for her pupils is 
freedom from departmental work. Another great advantage is 
a flexible daily program. If Robert's first remark when school 
opens is, "It's only a little more than a week to Lincoln's birth- 
day, and we haven't even talked about what our exercise shall 
be," the teacher can say, "Very well, what's yo'ur idea?" And 
if he has been very much impressed by the study of Pilgrim's 
Progress and thinks we ought to write an allegory, we can all 
make suggestions for allegories, as the class did in 1916, choose 
one of them, and go to work upon it. The subject in which the 
interest is keenest, the thing for which the need is greatest, the 
material which has a right to the freshest attention, determines 
what shall begin the day. The teacher with the three advan- 
tages, a flexible curriculum, a flexible program, and a single 
group of pupils whose entire work she teaches, or supervises, is 
much to blame if she cannot aid her pupils in their moral develop- 
ment. I have spoken of giving them a basis for moral judgments. 
She should also be able to arouse and increase that courage for 
hard work, for drudgery, if you will, that is essential to useful- 
ness in society. This is achieved more easily when the social 
motive for work is strong — as it is in planning an exercise for 
the school on Lincoln, — and when the subject is stimulating to 
the warmest hero worship and the finest love for humanity. 
Under such a stimulus, lazy, self-indulgent Jack will work two 
or three hours, after reading Va'chel Lindsay's "Abraham Lin- 
coln Walks at Midnight," trying to write a poem of his own 
which will say that Lincoln may sleep, for America will carry 
on his work. The teacher should be able to awaken pride in 
good work without any false stimuli ; habits of regular work ; 
habits of intensive study and scorn of dawdling. The morning 
exercises which follow are evidence, perhaps, of hard work, will- 
ing work, and some power of moral judgment. 



The eighth grade of 1916 chose to write an allegory, because 
Pilgrim's Progress had especially interested them. They each 
made one or more suggestions, of which a few follow. Of these 
we chose one, and the class worked it out together. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ALLEGORIES ABOUT LINCOLN 

The North and South as a chain; this chain broken by slavery; the 
chainsmith, Lincoln, welding the chain together; the things that hindered 
him, such as a poor fire, bad tools, etc. W. 

We might call it a ship, tossed on the seas, and have barnacles represent 
the slaves, who are gluing themselves to the ship and gradually sinking it, 
and have Lincoln be the captain, who is arranging everything. Or, have a 
boy who is heir to the throne be in some way deprived of it and later, through 
his intellect, win the hearts of the people and regain the throne. Or, we 
might have Lincoln represented by a stag, which is chased by the hounds, and 
who w^its until the right time and then gores the hounds and at last becomes 
the monarch of the forest. J. 

A man, Lincoln, should be working on a bridge, and every little while 
he would encounter some difficulty. Finally, as he finished it, he would 
slip and fall, killing himself but leaving the bridge almost complete. J. 

Columbia is striving to keep from catching the sickness, slavery. A 
group of doctors, representing the Ordinance of 1787, Missouri Compromise, 
etc., come in. But finally the doctors fail, and they find that her left arm, 
the South, will have to be cut off. Then comes Lincoln and saves Columbia. 

H. 

We might picture Lincoln as a gardener, watering and taking care of 
a beautiful flower, the flower of liberty, and picture these different ordi- 
nances and compromises as weeds or snakes or other things which try to 
kill the flower. I- 

We might have Lincoln a scale-maker. One side would weigh more than 
the other, one side Liberty, the other War. M. 

We could have a young man, representing America, struggling to gain 
a certain point and going through many experiences. At last he sees a 
shining light, representing Lincoln, who guided the young man and gave 
him power and strength to carry on his work and find the right way. This 
would show what Lincoln had done to help his country. P. 

LINCOLN— AN ALLEGORY 

A certain man had a great estate. And always he kept a steward over 
the estate to tend the gardens, to care for the harvests, to plant orchards and 
shade trees, to welcome all who came. 

And there came a day when he must choose a new steward. And he 
bethought himself of all the learned men and they came unto him. Many 
mighty men came, and he was sorely troubled, not knowing whom to choose. 
And there came also, out of the wilderness, a simple man in rough gar- 
ments, who had great endurance, who was patient as he was simple, loving 
as he was strong, hopeful as he was humble. So the master, though doubtful, 
decided to make trial of the tall, hard-muscled, melancholy man, and send 
the others away. "It does not give me so much pleasure as I expected," 
said the new steward, "but do not send the others away. Though they love 
me not, they shall be my helpers." 
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Thereafter, whosoever traveled to this great estate saw standing within 
the gate a man of tall stature, gaunt, strong, with great hands which bore 
the mark of toil. Those that passed were wont to laugh and throw him 
taunts, but he heeded them not. He felt no pride in his high position, but 
with malice toward none strove to do well the great task before him. 

Upon a day came a curious visitor, inquiring about a great tree upon 
which the steward was earnestly gazing. "Whyj" said he, "do you fix your 
gaze upon that one tree? The estate is great. There are fair flowers and 
pleasant lawns and many stately trees. Why is this one tree your chief care? 
And why is your gaze sad and anxious when you look upon it?" 

The steward turned his care-lined face to the questioner. Then his eyes 
lit with a quaint humor. He struck the tree a loving blow with his great 
hand. "Old tree," he said, "why do I love thee?" Then turning to the 
questioner, he said, "My friend, fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
planted that tree, that we, the people of this garden, might secure the 
blessings of liberty. It has withstood storms and the mighty power of the 
wind; when yet a tender shoot a great fire scorched it; here worms have 
eaten it; there lightning has struck it. It bears scars, bad scars, and deep 
seams. Yonder limb weights it dreadfully. But my honor defends its life. 
If that tree of liberty die, all else on the master's estate will be worthless. 
Without the assistance of the Divine Being it cannot survive; with that 
assistance it cannot die." 

Often the master walked about, proudly inspecting his broad acres. And 
often the steward spoke with him anxiously concerning the tree. "This limb 
will be a great menace to its life in time of storm. A tree so divided cannot 
stand." 

But the master said, "Stay, touch it not. Would that it had been 
pruned off while it was yet small. But now the branch is almost as large 
as the tree itself. If it were lopped off, I fear decay and death." 

So the steward answered patiently, "Often a limb is amputated to save 
a life. But a life is never given wisely to save a limb. If that branch is 
not dangerous, nothing is dangerous. A bolt from the sky would split the 
tree from top to bottom. Even now in the west the sky is darkening, the 
clouds are low, and a storm must come." 

And the storm came. The windows of heaven were opened, and the 
rain poured forth, and the terrible lightning and thunder were released. 
The owner became sorely frightened, and rushed to the steward, and was 
very wroth with him, and gave harsh orders, and upbraided him. But while 
the owner in terror raged, the steward's face was calm, though sad. With 
steady eyes he stepped firmly to the aid of his friend the tree. 

In the fury and wildness of the tempest, the tree shook wildly. The 
owner kept shouting, but the steward heard him not. He knew the danger 
and stood face to face with the storm. A flash of lightning illumined the 
strong determined face, and the great man stood in the wild wind. By the 
blinding glare he saw more clearly that the limb must fall. "It is dangerous," 
he said, "but we must get at that branch ; we must strike it off, or the whole 
tree will go." Amidst the fearful hurricane he pulled himself laboriously 
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up the tree, he struck mightily at the dangerous limb. Now that he had a 
chance to hit it, he hit it hard. Under the skilful strokes of his powerful 
ax, the branch fell. 

And though the gray form of treachery crept up behind, and brought 
death to the fearless steward, yet will the master ever hold him The First 
American. 

II. 
The eighth grade of 1917 had had a good deal of discussion 
on the question whether an American should pity Lincoln. They 
had each made a short oration to the class on some aspect of this 
matter. When they came to plan their exercise for the school, 
they recalled the best o! these orations and combined them. 
Then they agreed to write an introductory paragraph based on 
Stanton's words at Lincoln's death bed, "Now he belongs to the 
ages." Every one did his best on this paragraph, and we col- 
laborated. We followed the same plan for the concluding para- 
graph; the result was that, while only four people spoke, all the 
class had aided in the composition and considered the exercise 
a piece of class work. The same is true of the other exercises. 

LINCOLN 
Song: True Freedom Lowell 

Eleanor. 

All the long night after Booth's hateful bullet had crashed into Lin- 
coln's brain, men stood about the bed, grief-stricken and amazed. As the 
last feeble pulse-beat ceased and the great soul started on its journey, Stanton 
whispered, "Now he belongs^to the ages." 

Not to the West, whence he came, belongs this rail-splitter ; it is not for 
the North to claim him, though he guided them through four years of 
dreadful war — no, not even the Union, which he loved more than life itself, 
can say, "He is ours," for Lincoln belongs to the whole world, a gentle, sim- 
ple, great, kindly man of the people. Travelers tell of seeing his picture in 
the huts of Russian peasants. There must be some reason why this man, 
more than any other American, belongs to the ages, — why he is claimed by 
the simple people of the whole world. 
Frances. 

The Gettysburg Speech perhaps helps us to the reason. We love it and 
learn it, not because of its beauty, its compact unity, not even because of 
the wonderful skill which put into a three minute speech the meaning of the 
whole great struggle; not for these reasons chiefly, but because these words 
could have come from one man only. 

What gave him this power? We are wont to speak pityingly of Lin- 
coln's childhood and early surroundings. But in that quiet forest while with 
mighty swing and sure stroke he cleft the rail, or with hoe and scythe aided 
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his father to gain bread in the wilderness, there was time for great thoughts 
to grow and ripen. Can we doubt that forest and field helped to fit him for 
the great task lying before him? Can we doubt that this hard labor gave 
him respect for labor, made him unwilling that the toil of any man, 
black or white, should be unrequited? No one was so earnest in his resolve 
"that a government of the people, by the people, for the people, should not 
perish from the earth." Can we pity him for surroundings that gave him 
such sympathy with the common man? "I am not ashamed to confess that 
25 years ago I was a hired laborer, mauling rails, at work on a flat boat — 
just what might happen to any poor man's son. I want every man to have 
a chance to better his condition." Lincoln believed that all men are created 
equal; that the poor, uneducated, hard-toiling slave had a right to a chance 
to better his condition. He himself had labored hard and his sympathy went 
out to labor, and he felt as not many others did that the slave should be free. 
He trusted the people with whom he had lived and labored. "None," he 
says, "are more worthy to be trusted than thos» who toil up from poverty 
— ^none less inclined to take or touch aught which they have not earned." 
He believed that the people can rule and must rule. He says, "Why should 
there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the peoples? Is 
there any better or equal hope in the world?" The Gettysburg Speech shows 
us that because of this noble democracy, this belief in the people, Lincoln 
belongs to the ages I 
Samantha. 

Gettysburg Speech. 
Fred. 

Lincoln's childhood, was that unfortunate? Surely the trip across the 
broad Ohio and into the Indian wilderness was a joy. The outdoor life 
was not a misfortune. And we cannot forget that the move from Kentucky 
to Indiana was a move from a slave state to the northwest territory where 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude could ever exist; where the free 
man could overcome poverty by honest labor. When Lincoln quotes "All 
men are created equal," what does it mean? It means that where he grew 
into manhood all men were equal. No master said his servants were of a 
lower race than himself. That sturdy childhood taught the boy that all men 
are created equal. Was a childhood that could teach such a great lesson 
wholly unfortunate? 

Looking at many another boy we might say, "How unfortunate ! Books 
so easy to get and so many ! Schools and teachers so numerous ! Money so 
plentiful ! Excitement so constant ! Everything so easy to get except ambi- 
tion I Who is most fortunate ?" 

We have said that we can scarcely think Lincoln unfortunate in his 
surroundings. His surroundings were there not to hinder but to help him. 
Behind each blow of his axe was the great determination to make good. 
And it was this determination to make good that at length kept the Union 
together and set the slaves free. 

Shall we say that his education was unfortunate when his hard struggle 
taught him to be self-reliant? What is education? Lincoln grew up among 
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people who were poor, uneducated, and unwilling to learn. But he was 
different. Everything educated him. Close contact with his rough neighbors 
taught him to understand human nature. Can the boy who for twenty miles 
around his home had trudged in search of books remain uneducated? Lin- 
coln was poor in material things but rich in ambition. Ambition taught him 
never to be content with what he had learned, but always to strive to learn 
more. That is education. 

Shall we say that he was homely — that in appearance at least he was 
unfortunate? Not so. Looking at his picture your heart seems to go out 
toward him. Well known artists say that his face had all the lines of beauty. 
It had all the lines of kindness also. 
Arthur. 

What Lincoln gained he gained by struggle. Cold, hungry, in a wretched 
backwoods cabin, Lincoln cast these hardships aside. But though he cast 
them aside for the moment, the struggle made a mark upon him, and when 
he left behind the forest and the cabin, he took with him the power they 
gave him. 

We admire Lincoln for his courage, putting before the people, at the 
risk of political disaster, such a speech as, "A house divided against itself 
cannot stand; I believe this nation cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free." We admire his modesty: "The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here" are words the world will never forget. 
We admire his perseverance, his honesty, his sincerity, his simplicity. What 
other man ever rose through every class, from the lowest to the highest, 
without a thought of his own glory? But above all, in this time of world 
war, we admire him for his fairness, his sense of justice. In his second 
inaugural address, he blamed both the North and South — ^the South for its 
persistence in holding slaves; the North for its delay in driving slaves out 
of the land. He seemed to be far above the ordinary routine of life. He 
looked down on both sides, and he judged fairly. "Both read the same Bible," 
he said, "and pray to the same God." 

III. 
The play which follows, The Liberator, was written by the 
eighth grade of 1915, at the request of the Printing Department, 
to illustrate the power of the press. Its composition took a 
long time, and was possible only because of the background 
the class had gained in six weeks' earnest work on Lincoln's life 
and times. The eighth grade of 1918 chose to repeat it for the 
Lincoln Exercise. 

THE LIBERATOR 
Scene I. 
(A Street in Boston— 1850. A Boy Selling Papers.) 
Hopkins. Here, boy, give me a paper. I said a paper, not the Liberator! 
Tim. Here you are. Thank you, sir. Paper? Papers! Courier, 
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Transcript. News 1 Papers 1 

Hesckiah Jenkins (hesitating before stand). What papers are you selling, 
son? 

Tim. Liberator, sir, ^Transcript. 

McCarthy. Here, boy, give this gentleman a real paper. Give him a 
Courier. 

Bradley. Don't you do it, Tim. Hand out the Liberator. 

Tim. Yes, sir. Only have a few more left. 

Hesekiah Jenkins. Who is the publisher of this Liberator? 

McCarthy. A fellow named Garrison, a raving maniac on the subject 
of slavery. All day he sits in a dirty little hole that he calls the office of the 
Liberator, and sets up his worn-out old type. There aren't two men in Bos- 
ton who wouldn't pull a rope to stretch his neck. 

Bradley. It's false! There aren't two other men in the country who 
could persevere under the public ridicule Garrison gets. (Picks up Libera- 
tor.) All these twenty years Garrison himself has been a slave. He is the 
kind of man that ought to be appreciated and loved, but he is hated and 
shunned. Look at the motto of the Liberator, "Our Country is the World; 
Our Countrsrmen are Mankind." 

Mr. Thomas. You are right. Garrison is striving for a goal so far 
bQTond common men we can't see its glory. He's above the mock of men; 
he sees before him a perfect land of freedom, and he strives toward it, 
though we all pull back. It is not for nothing that he works day after day 
to get out the Liberator. Every free man in America is suffering with the 
slaves, while human beings are being held by their brothers as if they were 
dogs. 

Hopkins. Dogs? Garrison is a hound. He is ruining this country for 
the sake of a few ignorant blacks. Is that justice? The slave may deserve 
freedom, but the welfare of our country comes first. He is doing this only 
to make money — money! 

Thomas. Ruining our country, indeed! Mr. Garrison is ruining him- 
self. Though he has not a cent, he stands for the right. Though thousands 
are against him, he fights on. How long will civilized countries trade with 
a free country that sells men like dogs? It is the will of God that the slaves 
be free. Garrison is God's messenger. 

Wilson. Who is this Garrison? 

James. Who is he? He's the man who is stirring up the country. 
He's the man that is making the North hate the South and the South hate 
the North. He's the man that's spoiling business and splitting parties. And 
why is he doing it? Because he thinks that our constitution is a covenant 
with hell. And so he runs this crazy paper and makes his living by trying 
to cheat southern gentlemen of their maintenance. Yes, who's Garrison? 
He's a rat, a dirty rat, and he chooses that way of making his living. 

Bradley. Look here. You can say all you like against Garrison's cause, 
that's your privilege, but you can't attack his character. Garrison's open 
and above-board; he's working heart and soul for the blacks, and when the 
time comes he'll free them. 
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McCarthy. So we have part of the underground railway corporation 
here? 

Bradley. Yes, sir, you have. If you keep us from doing the right above 
the ground, we'll do it underground. 

Hezekiah Jenkins (to Citizen). Are you for the niggers, too, sir? 

Wilson. Sir, I am for anything that helps our country to improve and 
progress, but I do not think that stirring up hatred within her boundaries will 
help to preserve her from the hatred that is ever without. Therefore, I 
say, let the slaves be slaves if it helps our country. In no time at all the 
slavery question has gone from bad to worse. We were a prosperous, 
peaceful country. We are now divided into two factions, each hating the 
other, each jealous of the other. 

Bradley. And do you think that it does help our country to have these 
poor wretches toiling in bondage, making the working whites despised and 
the gentlemen useless snobs? Do you tMnk it is worthy of our country to 
pose as free and hold human beings in cruel bondage? 

McCarthy. And if the nigger was free, what would he do but hinder 
the country, riiin the white laborer who will not work for low wages? And 
what kind of citizen will he make? 

Tim. Same kind you've taught him to make. 

Bradley. Righto! This thing has got to come sometime. 

IVcbstcr. But I say it doesn't have to come. 

McCarthy. It'll dissolve the country if it does. 

Thomas. It \yill unite the country if it does. Our country at the 
present time is at a grave crisis, brother is turning against brother, family 
is turning against family, and the cause is simply this, that there are a few- 
people, too many, who think that they are better than others who are of a 
different race. Is it possible that in this century a man is beaten like a 
hound? Is it possible to conceive the pain and agony of that cutting, biting 
rawhide whip? The day will come, and come soon, when the question will 
be decided. God help the right. 

Hezekiah Jenkins. How does Mr. Garrison dare print this paper when 
he has so many bitter enemies? 

Stickncy. Why should he be afraid of any man living? This is a free 
country. We stand for free religion, free speech, a free press. 

Thomas. Ay, and free men. Nothing in this world or the next could 
dissuade Garrison from publishing this paper and preaching freedom. He is 
constant in purpose, though in danger of his life. Believe me. Garrison's 
name will ring down the ages. He and his paper cannot perish. 

Baker. Here, boy, a Courier. 

Anthony. I'd like to choke Garrison to death and dump his press into 
the river. Here, boy, I'll give you twice what you make if you will quit 
handing out that Liberator all the time. 

Tim. It's a mighty fine little sheet. Sells pretty good. Extra! Extra! 
All about the gold in California. Transcript, Courier! 

Phillips. Have you a Liberator, boy? 

Tim. Sure, and I'm one myself. Here you are. Anything else, sir? 
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Transcript, Courier, all about the gold in California ! Extra ! 

Anthotiy. Transcript, please. 

Tim. Say, Mr. Anthony, they say a fellow out in California dug up 
thirty thousands dollars with his pen knife. But I bet you could do it with 
your tongue. (Enter Quaker woman.) Want a paper, ma'am? 

Mrs. Pcnn. Yes, Tim. 

Tim. Lots of news today. All about the gold in California. Are you 
thinkin' of goin' out there, ma'am? 

Mrs. Penn. Ay, Tim, I'd gladly go, if it would help to make California 
a free state. We call this a free country, Tim, but does thee think it is so 
when half of our states have slaves? 

Tim. I don't, ma'am. You haven't told me what paper 'tis you're want- 
ing. But, sure, I don't need to ask. Here is the latest edition of the 
Liberator. Thank you, ma'am. Gold, gold in California. Extra paper! 

Sherman. What papers, Tim? 

Tim (winking at crowd). Liberator, sir. Trans — 

Sherman. Liberator, the Devil! 

Tim. Liberator! Transcript! 

Sherman. Don't say Liberator to me again. 

Tim. Huh ! It's a paper that takes brains to run. 

Sherman. Oh, brains! The editor's a very • intelligent man. Making 
heaps of money out of it, too. 

Sticliney. This paper makes me feel more every week that we are 
hampering our race, as well as the blacks, by slavery. 

Phillips. Yes, and the longer we keep them slaves, the less able they 
are to be free. 

Sherman. These radicals divide the country and make each side hate 
the other. Why, their howling has already lost a thousand votes for our 
party. A nice paper to be sold in the streets of Bostofi ! 

Tim. Sure, people come and buy a paper, and the first thing I know 
they come back and throw it in my .face. Then I sell it again. 

Webster. The slaves are personal property, such as no man has a right 
to take away. Garrison is like a fire on a great prairie. He must be 
stopped without delay, or we shall see the nation in a blaze. 

Phillips. Every word that that man writes is true. This is supposed to 
be a free country, but do you suppose we can make it so when almost one- 
third of our population is in bondage? 

JVilson. I believe in gradual emancipation. Set the young negroes free 
and educate them. But do you think it will help our country to free all these 
old ignorant blacks? 

Sherman. This paper has been going on for nearly twenty years. Must 
we tolerate this disgrace to Boston? I stand for the good of Boston — for the 
good of its citizens. I say this paper is a disgrace. 

Webster. The other day a man from St. Louis came to see me. He 
jeered, "How is your little comic paper, the Liberator? In St. Louis, when we 
mention Boston, we always get a laugh." Shall this be said of our Boston? 
We ought to take his press and pull it up by a pulley, put him under, and 
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let the rope go. 

McCarthy. Let's ask Mr. Anthony what he thinks. Mr. Anthony is 
candidate for Congress from our district. We ought to know his view. 

Hopkins, Hanson and Others. Speech, speech, Anthony ! 

Anthony. You wish me to speak to you? 

Crowd. Yes. Speech, speech! 

Anthony. Fellow citizens, I have nothing to say to you. There is nothing 
to be said on this subject. You feel that — 

Webster. The slaves are property. 

Stickney. The slaves are human beings. 

Wilson. Our country comes first. 

Anthony. And I feel the same. I say the thing speaks for itself. It is 
not only the question of slavery that confronts us, it is not only the question 
of the welfare of Boston, but it is the question of the safety of our country. 
Here is this man Garrison, stirring up hatred, striving to separate our people, 
to weaken our defenses against foreign nations. What is there to be said 
about this? 

Mob. Nothing! Do something! Stop him! 

Anthony. Those negroes will work for low wages, starvation wages. 

Laborer. Down with the niggers ! 

Anthony. If the South is on hostile terms with us they will not trade 
with us. 

Merchant. Down with the niggers! 

Anthony. If they are estranged from us, they will send their cotton to 
England. 

Manufacturer. Down with the niggers! 

Anthony. And the North itself will be turbulent. We shall not have 
unity of. feeling. 

Politician. Down Vith the niggers ! 

Laborer. Down with the Liberator! It will ruin us. 

Anthony. Look at our country? Peaceful and progressing rapidly. 
What will happen when all those niggers are let loose? What will happen 
when we are divided in two, when our trade is divided, when our laborers 
and their families are starving? Men of Boston, you know Garrison; you 
know the Liberator. But I am thinking of the merchant; I am thinking of 
the laborer. If Garrison has his way, there will be war. I need not, I trust, 
remind you of our hard struggle for liberty and how our fathers framed the 
constitution. This man Garrison tore up the constitution because it did not 
abolish slavery. He is the man that is going to bring a great war on America. 
Every man that would have the country live, stop and think. Let the 
South refuse to trade with us, and what will that mean? It will mean bank- 
ruptcy, strikes, public disgrace. Garrison's work will make trouble with the 
South. 

Crowd. Down with Garrison! 

Anthony. Fellow citizens, do you love your country? 

Crowd. Yes, yes! 

Anthony. You all shout "Yes," but Garrison is against his country, our 
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country. 

Crowd. Let's mob him. 

Anthony. It's a disgrace to Boston. Every loyal citizen should think so. 
Garrison may mean well, but is Boston, is our country, to be ruined by well- 
meaning lunatics? Shall we put up with slander against President, constitu- 
tion, country, because there is a madman in the town? 

McCarthy. He is not mad. He's as cool-headed as we are. 

Anthony. Not mad, do you say? Could any man in his senses wish 
to destroy his country, to weaken her so that European powers can seize 
her? The legislature of Georgia has offered a reward of $5,000 to any one 
who will kidnap Garrison and bring him to that state for trial. Citizens of 
Boston, shall we tolerate such a man in our city? It disgraces us and the 
whole North. Slavery is an old and established institution. Why should we 
disturb it? The editor of the Liberator is a coward and an enemy to men. 
If the slaves are freed, who will do the work — who can do the work? Will 
it be done? No. 

Wilson. That's true. It sounds right. 

Bradley. Right ? No, it's wrong. It is all a lie. 

Anthony. Boys, there are a good many abolitionists in this town, but 
the worst is Garrison. He is stirring up the town to a dreadful riot. Oh, 
if I were but an orator I would rouse you to such a rage that you would — 

James. We will. Let's mob him. Let's put a halter round his neck and 
drag him through the streets and show him to the people and say, "Here 
is the savior of the slaves!" 

Anthony. Stay, boys, don't be rash. This Liberator is a fairly good 
looking paper, and Mr. Garrison has to make a living. Suppose it does say 
that the slaves should be free, and should vote, and that the slaves are human 
beings and are equal to us. 

James. Let's throw his press into the river. 

Hopkins. Yes, and see if any of these wonderful black pets of his will 
heave it out for him. 

Wilson. This means murder. Run, Tim, tell Garrison to escape. 

Tim. Escape! He'll come right down among them, if he hears there's 
danger. 

Anthong (catching up a pack of "Liberators"). This — ^this it is that is 
trying to lead the whites to destruction ! 

Citizen (striking a match). I say, burn it. 

Second Citizen. Yes, burn the Devil's Bible. 

Other Citizen. Ay, mob him, tear him to pieces, destroy his press ! 

Anthony. Friends, why be violent ? When you are called to answer for 
your acts, do not say "Anthony has done this," for I do solemnly advise you, 
urge you, pray you not to commit an act of violence. 

Citizen. 'Tis our duty. Burn the Liberator! 

Tim. Holy Mother, he has heard them. Here's Mr. Garrison now. 
(To Wilson). Run! Down Lane! (To mob). He's escaping. (To Stick- 
ney and Bradley). You can save him. Lead the mob. Drag him to the 
city hall. 
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(Mob is led astray for a moment by Wilson running.) 

Shouts. Grab him! Quick! 

Tim. Here's a rope ! 

Bradley. Good, Tim, I'll do it. (Seises rope.) (Enter Garrison.) 

Anthony. You fools, not Lane Street. Here is Garrison. 

Stickuey. Quick! Quick! (Stickney and Bradley head mob which 
seises Garrison.) 

Garrison. Stop! Let liie speak to them! (They drag him off.) 

Mob. After him! Kill him! 

(Tim and Anthony alone.) 

Tim, Say, Mr. Anthony, why don't you go on and finish your dirty 
work, instead of trying to sneak away like a coward? 

Anthony. Look here, you little skulking vagabond, I'll not stand for 
this much longer. 

Wilson (re-entering). Look here, you big, skulking coward! I know 
things that have passed here that would not help you to get to Congress. 

Bradley (re-entering) . Garrison is safe. Your scheme saved him, Tim. 
His friends led the mob, right into tlie arms of the police. 

Scene II. 

(Printing office— September, 1862. Garrison setting type. Bradley and 

Mrs. Garrison in office.) 

Garrison. War, warl Nothing else but this bloody, terrible war. Now 
a new battle is being fought, now more blood is being shed. And the worst 
of it is that all this might have been settled in a peaceful, civilized way 
instead of by a cruel and merciless war. The selfishness and hardness of 
men's hearts is at the root of it all, making this war the bloodiest in all 
history. Civilized men today are worse than savages. 

Stickney. But look at our great men. Think of Lincoln — 

Garrison. Lincoln is the worst of them all. He is well called the slave 
hound of Illinois. I am busy now setting up an editorial denouncing Lincoln 
for not proclaiming unconditional, immediate emancipation. I am aware that 
many object to the severity of my language, but is there not a cause for 
severity? I will be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice. I 
do not wish to think or speak or write with moderation. No ! No ! Tell 
a man whose house is on fire to give a moderate alarm. Tell the mother 
to gradually extricate her babe from the fire into which it has fallen, but 
urge me not to use moderation in a cause like the present. I am in earnest. 
I will not equivocate. I will not excuse. I will not retreat a single inch, and 
I will be heard. 

Stickney. You are wrong about Lincoln, Garrison. It has been your 
life work to free the slaves; but the burden of the nation at this terrible 
crisis has been upon his shoulders. He is the only man that God ever made 
who could steer the ship as he has steered it. 

Garrison. I cannot hope for much from that man. 

Stickney. Well, emancipation has to come sometime, and when it does 
we shall have you to thank. Fourteen years ago you were in peril of your 
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life. Now you hold public opinion in the hollow of your hand. You have 
slaved for the slave for thirty years. 

Garrison. And ii the slave is freed, I shall count that labor requited. 
How can any man who has the power to free the slave forbear? 

Stickncy. Lincoln's object is to save the Union. And it is beginning 
to look as if he were going to do it. 

(Enter mail carrier. Mrs. G. sorts mail.) 

Mrs. Garrison. Do you remember, Mr. Stickney, when his mail con- 
sisted mostly of threats against his life? Now it is full of complimentary 
and congratulatory letters, and we have new subscribers in every mail. 

Stickney. Yes, a great change has come over the people in the past 
thirty years. You used to be mobbed and hated. Now you are respected 
and loved. 

Garrison. I always believed that sooner or later people would begin to 
think more seriously about what I was saying. 

Mrs. Garrison. Where is the subscription book, William? 

Stickney. You'll have to buy some new type, I think. The issue is so 
large now, and so many people read it, that you ought not to use this worn- 
out old stuff. You deserve a lot of credit, Mr. Garrison, and your time is 
coming soon. This civil war is going to change something. It will end in 
victory for the North. It's comin' yet, for a' that, and every slave will be free. 

Garrison. God grant it. When that happens my work is finished. 
(Enter Hecekiah Jenkins.) 

Hesekiah. May I shake hands with you, Mr. Garrison ? I've been read- 
ing the Liberator fourteen years. I bought my first one that day the broad- 
cloth mob nearly ended you and your newspaper career. My last one, too, 
it would have been, had it not been for a sharp little Irish newsboy on the 
street. 

Garrison. Yes, Tim saved my life that day. Tim's in the army now, 
adjutant-colonel. 

Hesekiah. Well, I've got a boy -at the front. That's what brings me to 
Boston today. He must be fighting at Antietam this very minute. When 
do the latest bulletins come in? 

(Enter telegraph messenger. Mrs. Garrison signs. Garrison turns back to 
work. She reads the message and hands it to Stickney. Cheering outside.) 

Anthony (outside). Now, boys, give him the nine. Ready, one, two, 
three. Garrison! 

(Enter Anthony.) 

Anthony. Congratulations, Mr. Garrison. 

Garrison. I don't understand. 

Mrs. Garrison. William, it has come at last. Those cheers outside were 
for you. Hear Tini's telegram. "Mr. Lincoln has signed the proclamation. 
The slaves are free. Tim." And here, William, William, listen! here is a 
telegram from Mr. Lincoln himself. (Reads) "Thanks and deep appreciation 
to the upholder of American freedom. You have taught the country that 
slavery is wrong. You have helped to make us all free, a United States, 
where all men are free and equal. Abraham Lincoln." 
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(Garrison, after one long breath, turns suddenly to the case and begins to 

work swiftly.) 

Garrison. Lincoln says this to me, and I thought him — 

Mrs. Garrison. What are you doing, William? 

Garrison. Destroying my words against Lincoln. Setting up the last 
issue of the Liberator. Dear friends, my life's work is done. For over thirty 
years I have labored for the freeing of the slaves. Now they are free ! Mr. 
Lincoln will carry on the war till he compels the South to give up their 
prey. Now I can die in peace. (Meanwhile other eager friends have crowded 
into the office, among them Thomas and Phillips.) ' 

Thomas. Your work done! It is hardly started. Your work will not 
be completed, nor will mine nor any other citizen's until every foul pool of 
wickedness in this country is drained. 

Garrison. When the harvest is all reaped, do the laborers still stay in 
the field? 

Mrs. Garrison. William, you must not stop. What will you eat, where 
will you sleep? 

Garrison. What do these trifles matter? My work is done. The slaves 
are free. 

Phillips. My friend, why do you stop ? Even if the blacks are free, there 
are others who suffer in bondage. The white laborer still toils in chains. 
Long hours, small wages, tedious work, all help to make link after link of 
hardship. Mr. Garrison, your help and influence are needed. Will the 
Liberator refuse its powerful aid to this cause? 

Garrison. That is your work, not mine. Your work is still ahead of 
you; mine is now behind. It has been said of me that my only purpose in 
running this paper was to make my living. Shall I make it true ? I began this 
work because the slave was a burden on iny soul. His chain chafed my 
wrists. The lash which he felt drove me to darkest despair. And now, 
shall I work myself up over something else? No, I say my work is done. 

Anthony. But my dear Mr. Garrison. You have acquired so much 
influence. Why not enter politics in some worthy cause? Now, if you — 

Garrison. Ay, turn the force used for helping the oppressed to assisting 
the oppressor. 

Anthony. My dear Mr. Garrison, you cannot be thinking of depriving 
the country of your paper, the fount of truth and freedom? 

Garrison. My dear Mr. Anthony, fourteen years ago my paper was the 
Devil's Bible, the fount of all hatred and falsehood. 

Anthony. Sir, I admit that fourteen years ago I, like many others, was 
in the wrong. But a statesman must be open to conviction. Your eloquence, 
sir, convinced me. 

Garrison. And my prominence. 

Anthony. Your prominence, Mr. Garrison, is but the well deserved proof 
of your eloquence. You and your paper should enter politics. 

Garrison. Mr. Anthony, my paper has been devoted to a high and just 
cause. It shall never be the organ of hypocrisy and cupidity. Good day, sir. 
(Exit Anthony.) 
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Thomas. My dear friend, let me beg you not to discontinue the Liberator. 
From the cowardly, slaving neg^ro you have made the brave freeman. Is 
there no more to be done? Must we lose your powerful influence? The 
earnest, thinking men of Boston look to the Liberator for guidance. The 
world cannot spare your noble paper. The Liberator and the Liberator's 
maker are immortal. 

Garrison. My friends, say no more. I am going to close shop forever. 
The slaves are free; their shackles broken. The work of the Liberator is 
done. The many weary days I have spent in this shop have not been spent in 
vain. The object I have so painfully sought is won, thanks to Mr. Lincoln, 
the purifier of this blood-stained country. I thought him incapable, and he 
congratulates me, thanks me, this President whom I thought a weakling. 
He has finished my task. Did I once have a picture of this man ? (Finds one; 
hangs it up.) Look at the greatest man in history! 

IV. 
The poeiii which Benjamin, a member of the eighth grade, 
wrote, and which closes the Lincoln exercise of 1919, was Benjamin's 
expression of the conviction of the whole class after their study of 
Lincoln: that Americans should study his character and carry on 
his teaching. It is this idea that they tried to convey throughout 
the exercise. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Salute the Flag. 

Song: Star-Spangled Banner. 

Reading: "Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight" Vachel Lindsay 

Elisabeth. 

He cleft the rail, as did many of. his followers, but he thought of higher 
things. Still, little did this humble rail-splitter realize how even Europe 
would cherish his name; little did he think that his picture would be in many 
a Russian peasant's hut — the picture of an American peasant who lived to 
reach the very mountain-top of fame, to guide America through a dreadful 
war, to set her slaves free. To us he is living still, and when any great 
question comes to us, we turn to him. What would he do in the present 
crisis? 

Were Lincoln at the Peace Conference now, his would be the command- 
ing figure. 

An American poet gazed at the well known cast of Lincoln's hand and 
wrote, 

"Look on this cast and know the hand 

That bore a nation in its hold: 
From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was — how large of mould." 
Can you not see him put out his great hand, as if to protect the people's- 
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rights, Lincoln, the world's best friend? Perplexed and bewildered by 
baffling problems, we Americans instinctively turn to the great teacher of 
America, Abraham Lincoln. 
IVilliam. 

Is this great teacher, who guided America through the Civil War, helping 
to solve the problems that are arising in Europe? Yes, for his spirit thrills 
Americans to make the world safe for all people. It was his steady teaching 
that brought the full meaning of democracy to us. Amidst our perplexity 
and bewilderment before the great questions now to be settled, we fix on the 
way in which this humbly great man treated his enemies. "Let us judge not 
that we be not judged," he said. But it hardly seems possible that we cannot 
punish the guilty one, the one at whose cruel commands a heel of iron crushed 
those in the way of his blood-thirsty hordes. Would Lincoln say, as he 
said in 1865, "I hope there will be no persecution, no bloody work after this 
war is over. No one need expect me to take part in hanging or killing those 
men." What would Germany do in our place? One dreads to think of it. 
Yet perhaps more may be taught by mercy than by punishment. While the 
world is bitter with revenge, we look for Lincoln's example. Though on the 
bloody battlefields of war he knew his men had fallen fast, though he 
sympathized with the people at home over the loss of the brave men who 
struggled for the Union, at the end he was bitter toward none. In his second 
inaugural address he says, "Neither party expected for the war the magnitude 
or the duration which it has already obtained. Each looked for an easier 
triumph and a result less fundamental and astounding. Both read the same 
Bible and pray to the same God ; and each invokes His aid against the other." 

"With malice toward none, with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation's wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan — ^to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all 
nations." 
Robert. 

If Lincoln were at the peace table, can we imagine what his great mind 
would think or his tongue would speak? Would he want revenge on the 
German people? Would he not think of himself in their places? Would he 
not consider whether it was the fault of the people that this war came on? I 
dare say he would remark, in his quaint way, that it reminded him — and then 
would come one of Lincoln's inimitable stories. Why had these simple stories 
so much power and force? Many a long discussion, many a heated argument, 
he forestalled by one of these homely tales. The opponent was won, his 
ill humor dissolved. 

Every one knows that after Booth's cruel bullet had done, its deed, all 
of Lincoln's noble, kindly ideas were put aside, and hateful plans of revenge 
against the foe were laid. Military governors were placed at the head of 
the states and deprived the people of their just rights. A law was made that 
all those who had borne arms against the Union were barred from holding 
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public office. Carpet-baggers took possession of the crippled South, and 
with their cunning persuaded the ignorant negroes to vote for them. The 
South was so paralyzed that the work of reconstruction was almost impos- 
sible. During this time the Ku-Klux Klan was organized. They made it 
their duty to punish and harass the negroes. Sometimes they hung and killed 
innocent negroes. This could have been prevented if the military governors 
had filled their offices properly. A second great mistake was in allowing all 
the negroes to vote. This was far from being Lincoln's plan. He wished to 
give the vote to all negroes of superior intelligence, and to those who had 
fought in the armies of the North. The rest he would have made apprentices, 
taught good trades, and given them the vote as their intelligence justified it. 
If Lincoln's assassination could have been averted these mistakes and many 
others would have been prevented. If Lincoln had lived, the bitter feeling in 
the South and the persecution of the rebels would have been avoided. So 
now, in this great reconstruction period, let us study the ideas of Lincoln and 
prevent, as far as possible, bitter feeling throughout the world. 

I see Lincoln at the Peace Conference, pleading for a worthy judgment. 
I hear him rebuke the man who urges revenge; I hear him say that there 
were many men responsible for the conflict, and that, "If we had tried to 
wipe out that black cloud long ago, there would never have been such an 
enduring war." I hear him urge, everything to help civilization and nothing 
to hinder it. If Lincoln's teachings have reached us, we shall think before 
we take revenge. "It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us ; that this world under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom." 
Helen. 

The great task remaining before us is world peace — not an armed peace 
like the last, but real peace. We must not have another war. When we think 
of the horrors of the recently ended conflict, we foresee the power of 
destruction of a future war. The earth will not be a fit habitation for men. 
Much of the fighting will be done by inanimate things, striving to conquer 
and destroy other lifeless monsters. All the age-long struggle for con- 
struction will be cast aside by the pitiless arm of destruction. Gas will be 
invented that will not only kill all life, but destroy buildings as well. Deadly 
artillery will wipe men off the face of the earth, seconded by such improved 
airplane bombing that an army of men must needs be employed to stand 
day and night, telescope in hand, or ready with anti-aircraft device, to prevent 
a sudden attack on the coasts. Overwhelming taxes will have to be imposed 
to support the armies. 

The farmer, the weaver, the builder, all the men upon whom we lean 
for food, clothing, shelter, will leave their plows, their looms, their mills, for 
the gun, the tank, the bomb. The great beast of war crawling from its den 
will breathe death on men in the field and children at home. 

If all this horror, bloodshed, and expense can be averted by a democratic 
league of nations, would Lincoln allow the Peace Conference to fail ? Lincoln 
was not a man of war, though he "would accept war rather than let the 
nation perish." But he believed that the people could rule. 
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"Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world? 

"Our popular government has often been called an experiment. Two 
points in it our people have already settled — ^the successful establishing and 
the successful administering of it. One still remains — its successful main- 
tenance against a formidable internal attempt to overthrow it. It is now 
for them to demonstrate to the world that ballots are the rightful and peace- 
ful successors of bullets; and that when ballots have fairly and constitution- 
ally decided, there can be no successful appeal back to bullets. Such will 
be a great lesson of peace: teaching men that what they cannot take by an 
election, neither can they take it by a war; teaching all the folly of being 
the beginners of a war." 
Josephine. 

So with the other great problems of the peace table. What is to be done 
about Russia? How are the claims of the Balkan States to be adjusted? 
How are the boundary disputes among the various new countries to be 
settled? What can the League of Nations do to protect uncivilized people? 
Every question requires a vast knowledge, but no knowledge will be of use 
without Lincoln's scorn of trickery, his patience, his faith in humanity, his 
humility. If America can make these qualities her own, she can so powerfully 
support Mr. Wilson, that no wiliness, no dishonesty, no secret belief in the 
war and revenge, and militarism can withstand America's demands. Because 
we believe America is trying to do this, we say: 

He can sleep now. His great free soul can rest. His hours of work 
are not in vain. Kings are no more, and war has ceased. Peace is laying 
hold on the souls of the people. The world of peasant-vtolk is released. The 
shining hope of Europe free has come. Kings no more quarrel and slaughter. 
The great idea has come to the whole world. The people understand that no 
one can be free unless all are free. But a short time ago, the toil and 
travail of Lincoln seemed in vain. But warriors have turned to the work 
of the peaceful plow. A new era has begun. May peace rest on this earth 
forever. 

Benjamin. 

Oh, mourning figure, can men say that yet you mourn ; 
That yet your hours of grief and care endure; 
That yet your lessons are not taught? 

No, yet you live. 

For how could we forget the weight of all your teachings? 

Oh, foe of murder, sleep on in peace. 
You need not walk the nights away. 
We heed and carry on your teachings. 

Yea! even on your grassy hillside 
You are with us, as in times before. 
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You have won, you have won 
In your hard fought struggle. 
Sleep, and trust your followers 
To bring you peace, "white peace.' 




